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April 25, 1864.] MRS. PETHERICK'S LETTEK. l^ 

The letter of Mrs, Petherick is as follows : — 

Khartum, Soudan, Africa, 
July 26, 1863. 

Sir, — My husband, Mr. Consul Petherick, is very ill, and in the absence of 
any one who might render him this service, 1 beg you to accept a letter from 
me. I feel sure that you will not deem it out of place, and I also believe that 
you will extend your warmest sympathy to Mr. Petherick. We have now 
been at Khartum six weeks : the day of arrival we were imable to land, so 
impaired was our health. I am slowly recovering, but Mr. Petherick is much 
worse ; he is completely prostrated, and utterly incapable of attending to bu.si- 
ness in any shape. I do not feel justified at jjresent to send you the accounts 
of Consul Petherick's disbursement of the 950Z. subscrilied for his expedition 
under the auspices of the Hoyal Geographical Society, though they have been 
ready many months. There are also the solar and lunar observations, the 
days' work of travel in the interior, the map of route, and the sketch too of the 
southwards one, taken by our Agent early in 1862 in search of Captains Speke 
and Grant. Should my poor husband continue thus seriously ill, I will make 
my best endeavour to forward you the papers alluded to. 

You will soon hear in detail the many trials that we have endured, and all, 
alas ! to be of no avail ; we rest alone upon the consciousness of having done 
our best, using incredible efforts to reach Gondokoro. On the 1st of August, 
1862, we were compelled to abandon the boats, in consequence of their leaky 
condition. The cordage was rotten from constant immersion and three months' 
towing, so that there remained not a chance of reaching Gondokoro by river. 
The place of disembarkation, on the commencement of our overland journey, 
was a wretched swamp, a few patches of ground alone being visible, on which 
tookuls had been built, and formed a temporary station belonging to the 
brothers Poncet, from whence the ivory brought from inland was shipped. 
The station is known to the Arabs as Abu Kuka, but by the negroes it is 
called Lolnun. 

Three boats returned to Khartflm, whilst another proceeded to Gondokoro, 
laden with the little grain saved from the quantity damaged by leakage and 
rain. Several invalids went in her, a few soldiers, and a number of slaves, 
whom Mr. Petherick had rescued from one of his agents, and was now able 
to send on to their relatives. It was a joy to hear, upon our arrival at 
Gondokoro, that their freedom had been accomplished, and their friends 
crowded to the Consul to give thanks. We were to push on by land, and the 
route that it was at first proposed we should take was through the countries of 
the Aliab, Madar, Shyr, and the Bari. This was the direct way south : the 
negro porters, however, refused to carry our baggage, unless Mr. Petherick 
fought the Aliab and seized their cattle, which was to be given to the negroes 
in lieu of copper as hire. The tribe who thus made proposals was the 
Kytch ; they were infuriated because the Aliab had stolen enormous herds of 
their cattle some time previously. Mr. Petherick not consenting to their 
request, his only alternative was to proceed westwards to Gondokoro by an 
indirect and untravelled route. The country that we were to traverse, as 
far as Mr. Poncet by report had knowledge of it, to his third station, the 
Kohl or Adael, was a head-trading one, and this Petherick felt to be of great 
advantage. 

The negroes willingly carried, each for a pair of copper earrings, our loads 
to Poncet's second station, Ador, one day's journey from the river. The Ladi/ 
of file Nile sailed for Khartum a few hours after our disembarkation, and upon 
her arrival at that port, went down, damaging goods saved from former mis- 
fortunes, also papers, &c. A party of our soldiers went a day in advance of 
us ; they had with them sixty porters, and were accompanied by the Chief 
Jickwi ; they were bound for the Eohl station, a distance to be accomplished 
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under favourable circumstances within three weeks : the porters were paid in 
advance with massive copper bracelets. We reached Ador on the 2nd August, 
starting at noon the day before, the crossing of the lagoon and the heavy rain 
having prevented-ns from doing the march in the course of the day. When 
there every effort was made to leave Ador with another large party as soon as 
possible, but the negroes believing that to a certain extent we were in their 
power, as our boats had left, refused to carry unless paid with cattle. Eemon- 
strances were of no avail, and they were even offered four times the amount of 
copper accepted by their comrades. 

A fortnight was wasted in endeavouring to bring them to reason ; the chiefs 
wife, after remonstrating in vain with them, said to Mr. Petherick, " If you 
remain here with all these men we shall not be able to supply you with grain, 
and without porters you cannot leave. My people are thick-headed and obsti- 
nate, and will not listen to my words ; you must therefore seize them and 
force them to carry your loads. I will bring you a few, chiefly women ; pay 
them what you have promised." 

No time was lost : the chief's wife directing our men where to search, several 
able-bodied negroes were secured, and the following day, August 15th, we 
started, but were compelled to leave a hundred loads behind, and we travelled 
without even the comfort of tea or sugar ; every luxury was dispensed with. A 
week brought us to the great lagoon ; we were here attacked by the negroes, 
who wanted us to return, and we could get no canoes for a length of time. At 
last, by persuasion, backed with threats, the canoes were brought, and half our 
force embarked with the merchandise and a great quantity of powder. Where 
the current was strongest (the meeting of two rivers) the negroes upset the 
canoes, and clubbed our men as they rose to the surface ; but the men, ren- 
dered desperate, fired, though the guns had been immersed. Two went off, 
killing a negro and wounding another, when these negroes, panic stricken, 
seeing the effect, and finding their calculation wrong as to the utter nselessness 
of firearms when wetted, made off, leaving five of the sixteen canoes on the 
water. Two of our best men were murdered, and the property was lost. 
Amongst it was the fine photographic apparatus brought out from London. 

I have no time to dwell upon the difficulty we now experienced to get on, 
but the lagoon was crossed ; not however without the loss of life ; and we reached 
the Eohl at the end of September, where we found the men who had preceded 
us. They had been shamefully used : the sixty porters ran away when they 
reached the lagoon, the chief alone remaining with them ; and the men of the 
canoes left our people in the centre of the lagoon on a very small island; they 
too had been paid in advance. The soldiers had then to get on as they could : 
it fortunately happened that they had donkeys, and were thus able to convey 
the luggage. Dividing their party, one body went a march in advance, depo- 
siting the loads and returning for the remainder; their journey was thus 
doubly tedious, and they had reached the Eohl only a short time before we 
did. 

At that place we were detained two months. The negroes would not listen 
to any proposition for hire but that of cattle, which Petherick refused to give. 
During this wearisome stay, the men of the zariba, anxious to go upon a cattle 
razzia, a system to which they were often compelled to resort, as the negroes 
refused to barter unless for cattle, induced our men to solicit permission to 
accompany them. Their request was passionately refused by Petherick, when, 
to our dismay, the men said that they would go ; that Petherick had no right 
to keep them there to starve, and they refused service. Our position was any- 
thing but pleasant ; and the men of the station, headed by the agent, insinuated 
that we could no longer remain there. We were in debt to them sixty head 
of cattle, which we had borrowed for necessary expenses ; cattle invariably 
was taken for payment; without salt for a considerable time, a small lump 
was offered for sale — the price, a cow; and again, during a severe attack of 
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fever, which prostrated me, I had asked for a little honey, and a cow was 
charged for it. Spirit was distilled at the station, and our men had gone 
deeply into debt for it ; so all these circumstances formed a combination too 
strong to resist, and, reluctantly, a consent was wrung from Petherick that his 
men might go with the others on the razzia. They returned with cattle, 
porters were speedily procured, our debts paid, and we left in November the 
Eohl, for a place called the Neangara, a settlement south of the More tribe ; 
our porters would not accompany us beyond, as the tribes were hostile. 
Arrived there we were distant but a week's quick journey from Petherick's 
station of the Neambara, and thither we sent for porters to convey us on. 
The Consul was here attacked with severe illness, and for a month he was 
perfectly helpless. His horse died when we were there detained, so that when 
our journey was continued he had to ride a donkey. There were but ten of 
those animals left of the forty which we brought from Khartum. 

In January, 1863, we arrived at our own beautifully situated station, the 
Neambara. We here remained only a fortnight. It was necessary to hire 
fresh porters, and for this troublesome land it may be considered fortunate that 
they were in that time forthcoming. 

The journey from the Neambara to Gondokoro was truly pleasant. The 
country was high and fertile — a great change from the marsh lands — our 
health became re-established, and we arrived at Gondokoro in good spirits, 
there to meet with Captains Speke and Grant. Mr. Baker with boats and a 
good force from Khartiim was also there ; from him Captain Speke had already 
accepted the use of his dahabyeh on its return to Khartiim ; also stores from 
him, though our dahabyeh, with three other boats laden with stores, were at 
Gondokoro, and placed at Captain Speke's disposal, but he rejected any aid 
from Mr. Consul Petherick. 

It had been arranged that Mr. Baker should proceed in the direction of a 
large lake reported to Captain Speke, but which he had been unable to visit. 
Captain Speke giving the necessary directions for the guidance of Mr. Baker. 
And thus it seemed that there was no oi)eniug for Mr. Petherick, yet he deter- 
mined to push on towards the said lake, though in a different direction from 
that to be pursued by Mr. Baker. 

In a few days Captains Speke and Grant sailed for Khartum, carrying with 
them our letters, the first we had an opportunity of sending for many weary 
months. These brave and successful travellers had hardly left Gondokoro 
when Mr. Baker's men mutinied and refused to proceed inland, a few only 
remaining faithful. Our men rebelled at the same time, and declined to 
serve Petherick any longer. Sixty-three of these renegades insisted upon 
being sent back in the boats to Khartum, and this request, if denied, they 
said they would enforce. The feeling against Petherick was very violent, 
and his life was in hourly danger. All this was owing to his attempt to sup- 
press slave traffic ; he acting according to orders received from his Government, 
and having exposed the system universally adopted, traders and soldiers were 
vindictive — indeed they had sworn to take away his life. Some fifteen men 
remained true to us, but these included our personal attendants. Mr. Baker's 
reduced force numbered about the same, and, placed in this dilemma, it was 
proposed that the two small bands should become one, and that at once we 
should start towards the lake reported by Captain Speke. But again a 
difSculty arose : Mr. Baker's men refused to proceed if accompanied by the 
Consul. We were isolated. Mr. Baker, with his few soldiers, joined a strong 
party belonging to a trader who were returning to their station, some five 
marches eastwards of Gondokoro. For us there was nothing left but to return 
to Khartum, with the enormous supply of stores which had been brought up 
by the boats a few weeks previously. 

Tlie greater part of the stores which we brought last year from Khartum 
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■were destroyed by the rains and leakage. The losses have indeed been 
serious; and the expenditure which Mr. Petherick lavished upon the Expedi- 
tion from his private means tends well nigh to ruin him; and there is no 
longer legitimate trade; its existence, once flourishing, will become a tra- 
dition. 

We left Gondokoro on March 28th, intending to proceed to the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, and, on our return, visit and survey the Kobat : we had hoped that the 
river- voyage and tranquillity might restore health. Progress down stream was 
very tedious, going only with the current and sweeps; the wind was generally 
northerly, and so strong that the dahabyeh was almost daily made fast to tlie 
reeds until the storm passed, and then down came the rain. Had those capri- 
cious winds but served us at the same season the year before, how much 
imhappiness might have been spared us ! 

At the lake we had the pleasure of meeting Madame la Baronne, Madame 
Tinn4 and her daughter ; they were about to proceed to the station of a trader, 
and pass there the rainy season ; from thence to go to the Nyam Nyams. But 
they, like all other travellers in this land of vexatious delays, were constantly 
retarded, and the rains had already commenced when they set off, and without 

the protection of the two gentlemen who were of their party, the Baron d'A 

and Herr von Heuglin : the latter was too ill to travel, and the Baron was 
compelled to await the arrival of porters. The ladies, with a numerous suite, 
got well over the first day's march, but then rain fell as it only does in the 
tropics ; tents were blown down, and speedily the young lady was attacked by 
fever, and for many days was too ill to travel. The delay caused the diminu- 
tion of grain, which was sufficient to have lasted until the station for which 
they were bound was reached. In consequence of this unforeseen difficulty the 
porters revolted, the soldiers threw down their arms, and were on the point of 
abandoning those they had come to protect. Fortunately at this time grain 
was brought into camp : the trader knowing that the delay would cause the 
consumption of the supply, thoughtfully sent some, and then peace was 
restored. The Baron hearins of this disaster, started immediately to render 
assistance, and subsequently Herr von Heuglin was carried in a litter to the 
rendezvous. Since our arrival at Khartiim we have heard that the adventurous 
ladies are well and comfortably settled, and that they have received an invita- 
tion from a Sultan of the Nyam Nyams to visit him. 

The Bahv-el-Ghazal is now a vast swamp, and it is with the utmost diffi- 
culty that a passage can be forced through reeds and the pithy ambadj-tree, 
which has encroached everywhere. The steamer hired by Madame Tinn^ 
had the paddle taken off ere it could be attempted. The place is most 
imhealthy; and we, attacked by typhus fever, were compelled to make a 
hurried retreat. Arrived at the Sobat, it was discovered that we were 
almost without grain, and none could be purchased, so that we went on 
to Khartum. Here everything is in disorder, and the report of our death, 
BO universally believed, has caused us great vexation. We are cut off from 
all knowledge of home news ; my last letters bear date October, 1862, and 
the anxiety for tidings tends to aggravate the fever from which I daily sufler, 
and you must permit me to offer that weakness as an excuse for the very 
disorderly written letter which I now send. It has been a trial to complete 
it, and I have been several days about it, often able only to pen a few lines, 
and I now feel how imperfect it is. I hasten to conclude, as the post leaves 
to-day. I wish I could give you a better account of my good husband's health, 
and, trusting fervently that shortly it may be in his power to write to you, I 
beg to remain, sincerely yours, 

Khartum, Aug. 3, 1863. Katherine Petherick. 

To Sir Roderick Mubchison. 
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P.S. — ^I find upon re-reading this letter that I have omitted to tell j-ou that 
Mr. Baker did not proceed inland with the men and Jalseel of Laliffes, who 
brought down Captains Speke and Grant, as was arranged. Universally 
the men protested upon taking Englishmen to their locality ; and thus it 
was that Mr. Baker joined a party returning to their station eastwards of 
Gondokoro, belonging to a Circassian, Kurschid Aga. We heard of his 
safe arrival at that zariba, and at the same time of the disaster which 
befell the men of the neighbouring station of a Copt, of the name of Shnooda, 
who is American Consular Agent of this place : one hundred and twenty of a 
party of his men, accompanied by a number of Kurschid A ga's force, and two 
malcontents of Mr. Baker's, who within a few days had levanted, set off on a 
razzia. The coaipany separated at the foot of a lofty mountain. Shnooda's 
men reached the summit, capturing the cattle, and seeing no negroes, they 
made a descent on the opposite side, when, in a gorge, a shower of rocks and 
stones was hurled upon the Arabs, and one hundred and five lost their lives, 
fifteen only of the party returning to tell the tale. Since I signed this letter 
we have received a letter from Madame Tinne, who informs us that it was 
from Mr. Petherick's agent at the Bahr-el-Ghazal she received the timely 
supply of grain, and not from the agent of the zariba to which she was going. 
Herr von Heuglin had not joined them ; he was, in consequence of illness, 
travelling very slowly. K, P. 



The President said the paragraph relating to the liberation of slaves had 
reference to a charge which he believed had been most unjustly brought against 
Mr. Petherick, that he gave encouragement to the slave-trade. It now appeared 
that the first operation he undertook in connexion with slavery was to hand- 
cuff the captain of the vessel trading in slaves, and to liberate the slaves. He 
need not remind the meeting that Mrs. Petherick had shared all her husband's 
difficulties. The touching letter to which he had alluded would be placed in 
the hands of the Secretary, for there are parts of it which ought to form a 
portion of the communications published in the Proceedings of the Boyal 
Geographical Society. The spirit of enterprise and devotion with which Mrs. 
Petherick has followed the adventures of her husband are truly remarkable. 
In reference to the catastrophe, which no doubt originated the report that Mr. 
Petherick was drowned, the letter described exactly what occurred. The cal- 
culations and observations in Mr. Petherick's Paper wei-e in the hands of the 
ofScprs of the Society. Among the documents is a map of the country to the 
south of Gondokoio, executed in a rough manner by Abd-el-Majld, the man 
whom he sent forward and who brought back the information that he could 
not hear of Speke and Grant. Captain Speke himself intended to have been 
present, but he was in Paris, having been requested to wait upon the Emperor 
of the French in reference to explorations in the interior of Africa. He had 
sent a telegram to inform him that the Emperor of the French is very well 
disposed to encourage all explorations in the interior of Africa, and will be 
happy to co-operate with England in any efforts to determine the sources of the 
great rivers which flow from the interior of Africa. 

De. Murie, at the invitation of the President, gave some additional details 
of Mr. Petherick's expedition. Starting from Khartum, at the junction of the 
Blue and the White Nile, the party were favoured with tolerably fair winds, 
and the boats went up merrily to Bahr-el-Ghazal. Here the winds, which had 
been coming from the north, carrying the boats up against the current, changed 
and came blowing from the south, so that they had both wind and current 
against them, and they had considerable difficulty in getting along. The 
country is marshy, which rendered towing impossible. Accordingly thej" de- 
termined to quit the river and make a detour to the west, to Mr. Petherick's 
station at Neam-bara, which is about 90 miles due west. After a scries of 
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marches they reached the station, and then went round to Gondokoro. In the 
previous November Mr. Petherick had sent a party up the river to meet 
Captain Speke, and they reached Gondokoro in January, 1862. Mr. Petherick 
left Khartiim in March, 1862, and did not reach Gondokoro until February, 
1863, the march round occupying as many months as it ought to have done 
weeks. They encountered many diflBculties. Being unable to get porters to 
carry the baggage, they were obliged to wait at several stations until they 
could get men. 'ITie country on both sides of the Nile at Bahr-el-Ghazal consists 
of a series of marshes and lakes. On their way to Eohl they came to a winding 
river with a general course from south to north, almost parallel with the Nile 
itself. They found great difficulty in crossing, and it was here that many 
troubles occurred and the misfortune happened which had been mentioned. The 
boats which were sent forward to Gondokoro Dr. Murie believed had orders to 
remain there until either Captain Speke or Mr. Petherick should arrive. The 
chief Arab in command, Abd-el-Majid, went to the station at Neambara to the 
west, and from this point sent the men under Mussaad to the south. They 
made a march of sixteen days southwards, and when travelling would go at 
the rate of 10 or 12 miles a day. The country we passed through, as well as 
that described to the south, is gently undulating and covered with vast forests ; 
very fruitful and healthy. The chief thing which troubled our men in their 
march were ulcers in the legs and feet, caused by the sharp grass cutting the 
skin. Fever is comparatively unknown in that part, and mosquitoes are few. 
Cotton, tobacco, and many other products, are common. Mussaad reported 
a piece of water, flowing to the west, but was uncertain whether it was a river 
or a lake. Dr. Barth, in his Travels, has stated that he had heard from the 
Arabs that so many days south there was a river flowing to the west. Whether 
this was the same or not remains to be determined. He would say one word 
with regard to Mr. Petherick and his expedition. The Geographical Society sent 
him out to succour Captain Speke. He was to send boats to Gondokoro, which 
were to remain there a certain time, and if Captain Speke did not come he was at 
liberty to withdraw. Mr. Petherick himself, Dr. Murie presumed, so understood 
his instructions, and did send boats to Gondokoro. Abd-el-Majid, however, 
seemed not to have followed what Dr. Murie understood were his instructions, 
for he left and was coming down the river when Mr. Petherick met him. 
With regard to slavery, he might state that the whole of that country of the 
Nile is in a perfect ferment on the subject. Mr. Petherick met his own men 
coming down the river with slaves. It is almost out of the power of any man 
to prevent it. You cannot tell what the Arabs are doing in the boats up the 
river, and when they come down they conceal the slaves in their boats and 
land them at a point where they are sent away ; some in an easterly direction 
towards Abyssinia, some to the west, and some down to Egypt. 

The Pkesident said he had received a letter from Mr. Colquhoun, the British 
Consul at Cairo, stating that he had received books and packets of letters from 
Mr. Petherick, which he would send home by the Southampton boat. He had 
not heard from Mr. Petherick since Captain Speke left Gondokoro, and he was 
in ignorance of his movements ; but had gathered that his health and that of his 
wife were much broken. Mr. Colquhoun added that the consulate in the Soudan 
had been done away with for the present. As the trade with the Soudan became 
more important, it would be necessary to re-establish the consulate, but on a 
totally different footing. "It is a wretched country," continues the letter, 
" and will need, what I fear it will not receive for some time, a thorough re- 
organisation. The slave-trade demoralises every one apparently who sets foot 
in it." In reference to this communication the President said he hoped, if 
through any misrepresentations Mr. Petherick had lost his appointment, that 
he would be re-instated. This was the first time that we had been enabled to 
do justice to hini, for until now we had never had the real details of his expe- 
dition. The documents, on which geogi'aphers most rely, are in the hands of 
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the Secretary, and will be examined ; and we shall see how they will enable 
practical geographers to improve their maps of a portion of Africa where no 
observations have hitherto been made. 



The second Paper was — 

2. On Fossil Bones from the Alluvkd Strata of the Zambesi Delta. 

By John Kirk, m.d. 
These bones were collected in the bed of a stream which joins the 
Zambesi near the head of the Delta, whither they had been trans- 
ported by the rush of water from a little way inland. In Mammalia, 
the bones and teeth of large antelopes were most abundant ; next, 
those of the buffalo, hippopotamus, and lion. Among reptiles, 
fragments of the osseous back of the water-tortoise and bones of 
crocodile were found. Besides bones there were many fragments 
of pottery, rounded on the edges, which, on fracture, had the same 
appearance as the half-baked pottery now in use by the natives ; 
but the surface- markings differed from all kinds of pottery known 
either to Dr. Livingstone or Dr. Kirk. It seems probable that 
these fragments were washed from the clay strata, as well as the 
bones, in company of which they are found. Villages in this region 
are commonly situated near a lagoon or creek, and it is the super- 
stitious custom of some tribes to cast into the water all bones of 
animals after the flesh is eaten. The bones have evidently not lain 
long exposed to the sun and air, otherwise they would not have 
retained so well their form. All the specimens yet examined 
belong to species now existing in the Zambesi Delta. 

The President said he would read a short communication of his own in 
relation to the Paper just read. They would excuse him if upon this occasion 
he commingled a little his peculiar science of geology with physical geography. 
He had always endeavoured to combine them, because he believed one is the 
foundation of the other. He deeply regretted that the fossil bones collected by 
Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Kirk should be a remnant only of the fossil remains 
and other natural history objects collected by them. The chief collections had 
been sent by trading-vessels to Mozambique, and not having yet reached this 
country it was to be feared they have been lost. The geological maps of the 
late Mr. Richard Thornton, the geologist who went out with the expedition, 
except one map of the Kilimandjaro Mountains, have in like manner been sent 
away in ships and have not been heard of. 

The President then read the third Paper — 

3. On the Antiquity of the Physical Geography of Inner Africa. 

By Sir Eoderick I. Murchison, k.c.b. 
He commenced by expressing the regret which every one must feel, 
that so small a portion of the fossil remains and Natural History 
objects, collected by Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Kirk, should have 



